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This is one of a series of reports by technical consulting 
groups which are advisory to the Montana Commission on Post- 
Secondaiy Education. The data and recovnendations presented in 
these reports reflect the work of the technical group and its 
members and not the views of the Comnission itself. 

The princry purpose of these reports is to provide the 
Commission with information relevant to its task of developing 
plans for the future of Montana post-secondazy education. Each 
report will be reviewed by the members of the Commission and 
used in the CoraBission's deliberations. 

The Commission is indebted to the many individuals from 
institutions of post-secondary education* state agencies and 
professional organizations who served on the technical consult- 
ing groups, and to the institutions and agencies which contrib- 
uted the data and personal services which made it possible for 
the technical groups to carry out their charges. 
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INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION 



Charge 

1. To study and assess the role and contributions of 
the independent higher education Institutions in 
Montana . 

2. To assemble historical and current data on enroll- 
ments and graduates of independent institutions in 
Montana. 

3. To assess financial savings to the State from Mont- 
ana students attending and graduating from indepen- 
dent Institutions in Montana. 

4. To provide financial information including financial 
support, on independent institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Montana, 

5. To present recommendations to the Coimlssion on Post- 
Secondary Education. 
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TECHNlCAh REPORT ON 
INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



Far removed from the teeming population centers of the 
East Coast, the West Coast, and areas of the Midwest, Montana 
finds itself in a position singularly different from that of 
most Other states insofar as higher education is concerned. 
Unlike New York State with its 143 private colleges and uni- 
versities, Ohio with its 41 independent colleges and univer- 
sities or Illinois with its 71 private institutions, Montana 
has only three private colleges, two of which offer the only 
available higher education in two of the larger conmwnities 
in the state. 

Traditionally, public institutions tend to be larger and 
multipurpose, while the private institutions tend toward di- 
versity and smaller size. Erroneously, this difference has 
engendered the shibboleth that the one represents quantity 
and the other quality. This womout concept, fortunately, 
has been rejected throughout most of the academic community. 
The private institution, in a large measure, conplements 
the public college or university. It is axiomatic that a 
healthy, strong expression of higher education must have 
both, public and private, operating and cooperating. The 
private college does offer the potential for diversity and 
options within the framework of the higher education of 
the state. Whether they enploy the opportunity or not, 
private institutions can experiment with greater freedom 
and less restraint than public institutions. 

Aside from the obvious cultural and social contribu- 
tions to the immediate area as well as to the state, the 
private colleges must be examined in an economic aspect, 
actual and potential. Each private institution contributes 
substantially to the economic growth and stability of the 
community where it functions. Faculty and staff payrolls, 
student expenditures in the general cororaunity and costs 
of ancillary services comprise a healthy portion of the 
economic community. Potentially, if these three institu- 
tions were conpelled to close because of financial pres- 
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sures, most of the 2,600 students would undoubtedly elect 
to attend some of the state university units. This would 
create a twofold hardship. The coranunity in which the 
private college operates would feel the loss deeply. Equal- 
ly inportant would be the added cost to the university sys- 
tem by the inclusion of 2,000 or more additional students. 

Although the role of the private institution is read- 
ily definable, its contributions are not so clearly dis- 
cernible. There are many intangibles that have no immediate 
and visible criteria for measurement, and only after many 
years can a college community point with justifiable pride 
to an illustrious alumnus or to a series of courses that 
set other programs in motion. It would be extremely dif- 
ficult to deny the reciprocal benefit derived from public 
and private institutions functioning in a challenging, 
stimulating atmosphere. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ROLE AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDEPENDENT HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



Montana's three private colleges in a long and continuous 
tradition play a truly significant role in higher education of 
the state, just as private or independent colleges have done 
in the rest of the nation. It is inperative for the nation 
and the state to recognize and appreciate the kinds of contri- 
butions that independent higher education provide. These edu- 
cational resources, diverse in character and objectives, have 
made significant contributions to Montana education over the 
years and hope to continue in this independent tradition. We 
invite the people of Montana to consider with care this case 
for independent higher education and the effective utilization 
of these educational resources. 

This study concerns itself with three degree-granting in- 
dependent institutions: Carro!* ollege of Helena, College of 
Great Falls and Rocky Mountain C^xlegc of Billings, three of 
which in the 1973-74 school year enrolled 2,614 out of 19,420 
undergraduate students attending the four-year higher education 
institutions in the state. This constitutes 11.8% of the total. 

The purpose of this report is fourfold: 1) to offer an 
assessment of the role and contributions of these private col- 
leges relating to higaer education in Montana, 2) to provide 
for the study of historical and current data on enrollment and 
graduates, 3) fiiiancing information, 4) the present and future 
trends within the inrtitutions to meet newer and higher stand- 
ards of educational effectiveness. 



History 

Of the three private colleges in Montana, RocI^ Mountain 
had its initial beginning In Deer Lodge in 1878 as the Montana 
Collegiate Institute, making it Montana's oldest college. Carroll 
College was founded in 1909 as Mount St. Charles, while the Col- 
lege of Great Falls opened its doors in 1932. All three, then, 
are old and firmly established institutions of higher learning. 
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Much could be written on the contributions made by these 
institutions and the people associated with thetn. Each has 
played a significant part in the development of higher edu- 
cation in Montana. 

The three colleges are distributed well geographically 
over the state with Carroll in mid -western Montana, College 
of Great Falls in the north central part of the state and 
RoclQr Mountain in eastern central Montana. Carroll is the 
only college in Helena and in the area, the College of Great 
Falls is the only college serving the Great Falls area, while 
Rocky Mountain is one of two colleges in the Billings area. 



Accumulated Assets 

Through the generosity of religious denominations, re- 
ligious orders and private donors over the decades, these 
colleges have built plants now having a total book value of 
approximately $22.9 million and total assets approaching 
$30 million. 



Enrollment s 

The total enrollments of these colleges during this re- 
cent semester is over two thousand six hundred. Although 
the percenta^f varies somewhat from institution to institution, 
over 65% of th » full-time students in private colleges in 
Montana during the 1973-74 school year are Montana residents. 
Taking into account some individual variables, perhaps as 
high as 90% of these resident students would have to be 
accommodated by Montana public institutions of higher edu- 
cation and would require additional expenditures of public 
funds. 

In addition, some 900 out-of-state and foreign students 
were encouraged to come to study in Montana's private col- 
leges, many of whom have remained in the state to contribute 
to the state's reservoir of educated people, and subsequently, 
to the econony of Montana, 



Graduates 

The value of a college is difficult to measure qualita- 



tively. One would suppose that a quantitative measure would 
be to count its graduates. One objective of a degree grant- 
ing college is to award those who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted its various curricula. Then the number of degrees 
awarded each year is a legitimate measure of productivity. 
The following, then, indicates recent years? 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Carroll College 


191 


167 


178 


169 


College of Great Falls 


158 


183 


144 


122 


Rocl^ Mountain 


109 


113 


100 


108 




458 


463 


422 


399 








(Total 


1,742) 


Montana Graduates 


341 


358 


313 


304 








(Total 


1,316) 



The yearly total, of course, speaks for itself. Statis- 
tically it represents approxioBtely 55% of Bachelor's degrees 
granted during these four years in all of Montana's schools. 
One should consider the econonic innact on Montana as well as 
the social and cultural advantages gained by the state since, 
using Carroll College figures for four graduating classes, a 
yearly average of 55% of these graduates remain in Montana to 
become an integral part of our population. 



Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



No. in Class No. remining in KT Percentage 



175 
191 
167 
178 

711 



82 
97 
92 
125 

396 



46.8% 
50.8% 
5-S.l% 
70.2% 
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The Economic Ptctur** 

The history of :>riva^e colleges in J ntaria indicates 
that these institutions have been r j rarkably capable of 
remaining viable and economically stable over the past 
decades. They are now facing increasing and, in some cases, 
critical financial (difficulties. In fact, financial prob- 
lems alone threaten the very existence of these colleges. 
The reason is simply the fact that institutional costs are 
increasing at a faster rate than inconc available to the 
colleges, thus creating operating deficits, depiction of 
reserves and borrowing against the future. 

It is likely that financial trends in Montana* s private 
colleges will continue to worsen and further jeopardize this 
sector c\f the staters higher education unless some major 
adnustments are made in this trend. The following is an 
assessment of the income-expense picture of the private col- 
leges. 



Tuition and Fees 

In 1968, as a standard, the tuition and fees charged the 
students in one of the private colleges produced 73% of the 
total educational and general expenses. In 1972-73 the per- 
centage was down to 62% in spite of the fact that tuition 
and fees rose from $1,000 per year in 1968-69 to $1,300 in 
1972-73 > an increase of ITiis Is almost one-third in- 

crease )n tuition and fees and has been acconpanied by an 
even Larger gap between wh;(t the stud^ont pays and what it 
costs hiF. institution to n-^ovide in necessary educational 
services. As is also evia .it, ti ition and fees, although de- 
creasing in percentage, continue to be the main source of 
income to our private co]ie<jes, and, of course, continue to 
be the major source to be increased to meet spiralin;;* costs 
of operation. Tlie ever -present hazard of priciiig oneselt* 
out of existence is obviously present in Montana private 
higher education. 



Endowme nt 

One of the much-sought financial pote tials of private 



colleges is that of endowment funds. The more fortunate 
institutions have strong endowments which are primarily 
the result of gifts by generous donors given to the trust- 
ees to be invested with the earnings to be used for gen- 
eral or sometimes specific purposes of the college. The 
capital so invested ordinarily is not expendable; only 
the income is available for operating expenses. The sad 
story of rising costs in recent years, however, has pres- 
sured colleges into using not only interest but principal 
as well from their endowments, thus reducing, financial 
strength and endowment income. 

The endowment income picture for Montana's three pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning is as follows: 



ENDOWMENT INCOME 

19b8-69 1972-73 

Carroll College $ 66,129.00 $ 99,000.00 

College of Great Falls 0,485.00 23,663.00 

Rocky Mountain 35,696.00 14,478.00 



The most optimistic projections indicate that these 
funds will grow at a slower pace during the 70' s and can 
be expected to produce a much smaller proportion of total 
income required to meet the increasing expenses of opera- 
tion in thr^se institutions. A pessimistic view indicates 
that private colleges will have to continue to deplete en 
dowments to meet operational costs, unless other alterna- 
tives to financing are forthcoming. 



Role and Contributions 

Montan;'s three independent colleges offer an alterna- 
tive to public higher education for those who wish a choice. 
Presently other states with independent institutions of 
higher education are Losing these institutions rather rap- 
idly. To encourage soine thinking about the advantages of 
continuing independent higher education in our state perhaps 
some observations would be in order. 



Role and Contrlbutlonc (continued) 

--There is obvious financial savings to the State 
of Montana. This is discussed in somi detail 
later in the report. 
Jl 

— Montana* s three private colleges provide essential 
educational services to three of the state's major 
population areas, and in two of these provide the 
only higher education facilities, one of which is 
the state's ctpitol. 

— Independent institutions of higher learning, with 
their autonony from state direction, provide a 
yardstick for estimating the quality of public 
higher education. 

—Independent institutions within the overall higher 
education "systeirf' of a stat#, offer a potential 
for diversity with its variations «'»wd options under 
several different auspices, and my serve many dif- 
ferent kinds of students. The existence of an in- 
novative, value-orionted, higher quality private 
sector is important for the vitality and strength 
of the entire spectrum. Competition and cooper- 
ation between public and private sectors provides 
stimulus to both, while affording Montana's stu- 
dents a healthy diversity of options. 

— Independent or private education, perhaps, can re- 
spond more readily to local needs in providing adult 
education, continuing education, advanced placement 
and the like. Carroll College, for instance, has 
a program for Sen? ». Citizeus, allowing them to 
attend classes at mrr'iroal cost. Another program 
permits superior secondary students to enroll for 
credit in courses o1: Carroll while in their senior 
year. A cooperative program betveen the College 
of Great Fa 11c and the Vocational-Technical School 
is envisioned. For almost two decades the College 
of Great Falls, in cooperation with local commer- 
cial television stations, has pioneered educational 
television in Montana. 

— Private colleges, to son^ degree, can experiment 
more freely with innovative programs and have done 



so, whether to enhance higher education in general 
or to serve local or particular needs# Such pro- 
grains as the interim terra of concentrated study 
between fall and spring seniesters at the College 
of Great Falls and Rocky Mountain College or the 
cooperative education, dental hygiene, medical 
records and nursing programs at Carroll College 
are examples. 

—Private colleges in Montana, just as elsewhere, 
contribute immeasurably to the cultural, intellec- 
tual and social needs of their respective communi- 
ties. Indeed, they contribute financially and 
economically also. 

—The three independent colleges in Montana happen 
to be church affiliated institutions of higher 
learning and, as such, offer courses and programs 
that are religiously, norally or spiritually ori- 
ented. There is no question of the invaluable 
contribution this makf a to our society and culture. 

Hopefully, the above wMl indicate, in part at least, 
the role and contributions of independent higher education 
in Montana. 

The following three sections of the report should show 
some specific aspects of independent higher education in the 
state. 
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SUMMARY OF HISTORICAL AND CURRENT DATA ON ENROLLMENT AND 
GRADUATION TRENDS 



From the fall of 1970 through the fall of 1973 the three 
private colleges have enrolled nearly 11.2% of the total un- 
dergraduates in Montana* s four-year colleges and universities. 
Of a total enrollment of 10,622 at the private colleges, 6,898 
have been Montana residents. This is nearly 65% of the total. 

In the pasc four years the three schools have graduated 
a total of 1,742 individuals. One thousand three hundred six- 
teen (1,316) or 75.9% of these have claimed Montana residency 
at the time of graduation. 

On the basis of a report by John M. Stewart indicating an 
average cost per student of $1,291 per year in the University 
System, this would mean a saving in 1973-74 of over two million 
dollars to the state for Montana students alone. On the as- 
sunption that students from Montana who graduate were likely 
to have been in the private sector all four of their under- 
graduate years, we would have over 4,000 student years times 
il,291, or a savings to the state in a four year period from 
1970-73 of over five million dollars, just for those who 
stayed through to graduation. 

Assuming an average 4% increase in cost of educating the 
undergraduate for each of the last four years, we still would 
have an average of around $1,200 per year for each student. 
If this assumption is valid, the private colleges have "con- 
tributed" to the economy of Montana education in an amount 
in excess of eight and one-quarter million dollars since the 
fall of 1970 for the education of 6,898 "student years". 

While no attenpt has been made to justify these figures 
directly with Mr. Stewart's, we believe that they are addi- 
tional evidence of the value of Montana's three private col- 
leges from a strictly economic point of view. The more im- 
portant considerations, however, lie in areas covered by 
other members of the Task Force on Independent Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The following raw data provides a numerical picture of 
enrollment and graduation trends in the independent higher 
institutions of the state. 
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SUMMARY ON SAVINGS TO THE STATE OF MONTANA 



Although the average undergraduate enrollment of Montana 
three independent colleges totals about 2,600, a valid assunp- 
tion might be that mainly only the resident students involved 
in this population would transfer to Montana University System 
units if the three private colleges should close • Since the 
total resident enrollment in these colleges has been fairly 
stable for the last three years (1971-73), an average total 
resident enrollment of 1,690 was used for making calculations 
of the figures cited below. The following figures then rep- 
resent the added costs to the State of Montana based on the 
average yearly cost of funding an undergraduate student for 
a variety of possibilities:* 



All private colleges close and 100^ of their resident under- 
graduates transfer to state system units/ 

— ^Assuming a distribution over the six state units 
in proportion to their present enrollments and 
with a system-wide average cost per undergradu- 
ate of $1,291 per year (1973-74 costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $2,181^790 . 
(If all nonresidents also transferred, the cost 
would be $ 3)356,600 ). 

—Assuming a transfer of all undergraduate resident 
students only to the University of Montana, Mont- 
ana State University and Eastern Montana College, 
with an average cost per undergraduate of $1,216 
per year (1973-74 costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $2,055,040 . 
(If all nonresidents also transferred, the cost 
would be $ 3,16?u,000 ). 



*See appendices for enrollment tables of the private colleges 
and of the University System units, as well as tables for state 
system cost? by unit* 
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All private colleges close and 75% of thoir resident under- 
graduates transfer to state system units, 

— Assuming a distribution over the six state units 
in proportion to their present enrollments and 
with a system-wide average cost per undergraduate 
of $1,291 per year (1973-74 costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $1,636,342 , 
(If all nonresidents transfer also, cost = 
$ 2,517,450 ), 

— ^Assuming a transfer of these students only to Uni- 
versity of Montana, Montana State University and 
Eastern Montana College, with an average cost per 
undergraduate of $1,216 per year (1973-74 costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $1,541,280 , 

All private colleges close and 50?^ of their undergraduates 
transfer to state system units, 

—Assuming a distribution over the six state units 
in proportion to their present enrollments and 
with a system-wide average cost per undergraduate 
of $1,291 per year (1973-74 costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $1,090,895 , 

(If all nonresidents transfer also, cost = $ 1,678,300 ), 

— Assuming a transfer of these students only to 
University of Montana, Montana State University 
and Eastern Montana College, with an average 
cost per undergraduate of $1,216 per year (1973-74 

costs): 

Yearly Additional Cost to State = $1,027,520 , 

Only Rocky Mountain College (resident enrollment about 
250) closes and 100% of its resident students transfer 
throughout the six state units at an average cost of 
$1,291 per year: 
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Rocky Mountain College (continued) 

Yearly Additional Cost to th.^ State ^ $322/750. 

(If all nonresidents also transferred, cost = $ 710,050 > 

— If 75% of its resident students ti^ansferred to 
state units: 

Yearly Additional Cost to the State = $ 241,772 > 

— If 50% of its resident students transferred to 
state units: 

Yearly Additional Cost to the State $ 161,181 > 

If only one of the two Cat) olic colleges were to close, 
many of its students might well transfer to the other. There- 
fore, no calculations have been made in this case. 



Other Considerations 

No attempt has been rade to consider additional costs 
which might be nece&.-ary due to die possible need for new 
facilities if the enrolline.it wert to increase considerably 
at one or uiore of the state units, Probably this would 
not be a factor witli any nonnal distribution of the en- 
rollment iticrease throughout the system. 

No allowance was possiblt* lor the somewhat higher cost 
of graduate student < dticatlui; as coi^aared to undergraduates. 
If this were done, the ccsts per u ndergraduate student at 
those schools having a considerable graduate student en- 
roll nrant wouL; be lowered, 

Universi'.ry System State ; u nus Per Undergraduate Student 

1973^-74^'^ By Unit 



University of Montana $1,230 

Montana Strite l.iivarsUy $1,249 

Eastern Montana ColLege $1,170 

Western Montana l^oi'pgo $1,495 

Northern Monta-^a Colu*;.^e $1,555 
Montana College of Miaex^al 

Science and rechnoLogy $2,318 
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SUMMARY ON FINANCING TNDKPENM^ENT INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARN IMG VA W.J.nTANA 



The most apparent fact regarding iticome of the three 
private colleges in Montana is the dependence on current 
income to meet current expenses* "he major sources of 
current income are tuition and fe^y paid by students, gifts, 
contributed services and ca^h. and income from the Federal 
governn^nt. Income from Auxiiiar\' Enterprises is largely 
offset by expenditures fur these opexaclonn, generally re- 
gax-ded as self-supporting. 

Of the major sour;^es of inco.r.e, none are limitless. 
Tuition and fees canno* be rallied to tho point where they 
place higher education beyond the roach of students and 
their family aad/or personal re.^curces, Oifts are depen- 
dent upon the strengtli of commanily income and local econ- 
omy, which, in its turn, is supported by the local expendi- 
tures of the institutions. Contributed services are depen- 
dent upon the availability or clergy and religious teachers 
and administrators - and the dpnarMs for such personnel in 
other agencies places a constant drain on this availability. 
ContributotI casli from thosce b-)\ies committ-ed to the support 
of the private colleges, is als»i dt^pem^ont upon the demands 
of churci^es, hospital??, miv^sions 'v.id other agencies dependent 
upon those bodies. 

rt woald appear, then, that the '*?ripients of the bene- 
fits and advantages provided ov M) ? private colleges - the 
communit ies in which thev .ir loc:ilcd and the state of Mont- 
ana - inust be lookcG to 'is ^OMrooi-: of support. Communities 
and <?ttit^ benefit both direcl:V a »d indirectly from the 
expenditures of the insuitrutionK a id tlieir positions as 
local rind stcVe "industries'', as well as from their use of 
the "pf' lact'^ of the ins^:itutioas . I.e., the students who 
become; uxj'aying, workiii^; citizens oF che state and lo- 
calities within i-:. 

It is '^-fvident thr^t ^It't /■■aj''0 >rc , Largely from individ- 
uals Bnd laisinesses withi.n local conununities, plays a large 
part i-; t •:• annual income of the private colleges* It is 
sugger?ted elsewhere in this .vpon. that state tuition as- 
sistf?ace for students who choos? to attend the private colleges 
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might ease ':\k- sriiden'-*s bu\'*:;er. Lr achievMig the higher 
education hp lecds ana wanti?; nr. ':, in might help 

the collegeb stf; ^iiize their firiaucxai positioni:;. 

i^egarUiag expeauiturr^^ o: the colleges for the past 
year, figures indicate a total of six and one-quarter 
million dollars $6,26o^803 - certainly an important 
irapacc on the econuiiy of Montana, a state eager to re- 
tain present industry and to a:tract new investnents. 
Plant values for Ivo the three colleges, Carroll Col- 
lege and the Cullege of Grt5a!: Falls, total alirost fifteen 
and one-haif million doLlars - $l5,3S4,34o a figure 
thnt is substantial it* itself and which becomes much 
greater by ch.e addition oC "a ;i: ties at Kocky Mountain 
College . 

Aside ^-rom the educationUi, cultural, social and 
religious cr/tributioni? ru?h plants and annual expendi- 
ture. .!v;ke '0 the state and to the c^reas served by the 
colleges, the value u. -^uoa operations as state and local 
industrials cannot overlooiced. .A3 indicated by local 
impdOu LiiJ5ures, wr;jes cm! tmrlayce benefits make sub- 
stantia ini>art on <he econor.v, Cxperditures for utili- 
ties and /iMt' onprairion hw also noteworthy economic 
coniribatioii^ But it ±e interesting to note that the 
coll.'ges rl£o provid'=^ very U r;?'3 sums In ctuiient aid, 
h«^!.pi:ig 1-^e.^r own stnt'.l':nt£ s^^v.re the kind of higher 
educriti ri zwc L -its and the institutions pro- 

vide. i;\D*^ndit:j':i>s i. tliii. u rndi.tatr' not only an 
iritcro:: Li^ the tude / , out .:h<- cype of assistance 
r.ee* e mintoin the -y > i^\:/zs by making it possible 
fi. " th^ stu:*?r.t:5 v.. continue t i axercrls^ their choice 
0^^ th^? \ . ivc wO coJ lere i . s^iwriTi - a higher education. 

>x\ t apnuren.- or • 1 oerhaps, the growing cost 
of t^rc' iJ. ng pri^ite .r id^vjiition over the five- 
yoiT n -ji iod c »vf red i.- ^*hf;8e tdtblee - it least one- 
thi^- . :.k io>t /c>qi.'. fj«; than -.is needed five years 
agj. K • pr':*sent f.iononic :oi Jv'ions, it is reason- 
able t^' c:^/ f't sind ijar hi^l---?/ inc.^eaf?es in the years 
imix 'ii. ..V. * ^r?ad, ^'ii.^> ia w-.tj^in^^ I'lnls need must be 
found I! ovVm' to r A'^j it oo^siblo for the colleges to 
coti Xiiu ! :ier*io3 r.^j .ivudeat, to comnainlty and to 
stPtj wl .Ich Js desoxibeo in this report. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Some sliiple and obvious conclusions might be drawn: 

— That Independent Higher Education in Montana 
plays a prominent part in the higher education 
^^system^^ of the state • 

— ^That It has the potential to play an even 
greater role in the educational process in the 
state* 

--That the independent sector, like its counter- 
parts in the rest of the nation, is in some 
degree of trouble, particularly financially* 

—•That the independent sector needs all the en- 
couragement and assistance it can get from 
the State of Montana in order to continue to 
thrive. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Technical Committee on Independent Higher Education 
in Montana offers the following recommendations to the Com- 
mission on Post -Secondary Education* 

— That the present dual system of privately- 
supported and public-supported institutions 
of higher education in Montana be preserved 
and strengthened for the good of both sectors* 
Further, that to assure educational opportu- 
nities for all of its citizens, the State of 
Montana should encourage the development of 
a coordinated system of post-secondary edu- 
cation wherever possible, utilizing all the 
staters resources, whether public or private* 

—That the range and diversity of educational 
opportunities to students should be preserved 
and extended, along with the freedom of each 
student to choose the institution he wishes 
to attend* Continuation of diversity of in- 
stitutional sponsorship, objectives, programs, 
environment and size is a major element in 
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insuring each student's freedom of choice. 
It would then seem appropriate to review the 
advisability and feasibility of a tuition 
equalization program which would oermit Mont- 
ana' s young people to choose thei: college 
on the basis of the above mentioned consid- 
erations rather than on coirparative costs of 
attendance. Tuition grants, scholarships, or 
equalization programs are now operative in 
35 states as economically sc :nd instruments 
for providing greater access and wider choice 
to students of all economic backgrounds - and 
of obtaining full utilization of all of the 
state's educational resources, both public 
and private. 

—That independent institutions of higher learn- 
ing be allowed to retain the maximum degree of 
independence in decision making. Their value 
in contributing to educational needs and in 
solving problems will be enhanced by a con- 
tinuing flexibility. 

—That independent higher institutions should be 
reminded that, in general, growth in size will 
not in itself ease financial problems. There- 
fore, these institutions should use caution in 
planning an increase in enrollment or an ex- 
pansion of programs, except as they may produce 
a more efficient size or serve a real need. 



Independent higher institutions should persist as much 
as possible in pursuing the Initial rationale for their being 
founded and avoid overlapping and duplication of programs 
found elsewhere in the state's higher education "system". 
However, they should be encouraged to maximize their efforts 
to experiment and Innovate in order to contribute in the 
greatest possible way to the quality and variety of higher 
education in Montana. 
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Appendix A 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS 
(Fall — Independent Colleges) 



Fall 1970 

Carroll 
Rocky 

Great Falls 



Resident 
Undergraduate 
Enrollment 



847 
317 
919 



2,083 



Nonresident 
Undergraduate 
Enrol Imenc 



207 
239 
246 
692 



Total 
Undergraduate 
Enrollment 



1,054 
556 
1.165 



2,775 



Fall 1971 

Carroll 
Rocky 

Great Falls 



790 
289 
647 



1,726 



289 
257 
384 
930 



1,079 
546 
1.031 
2,656 



Fall 1972 

Carroll 
« Rocky 

Great Falls 



770 
268 
587 



1,625 



245 
280 
308 
833 



1,015 
548 
895 

2,458 



(continue on the following page) 
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Fall 1973 

Carroll 
Rocky 

Great Falls 



Resident 
Undergraduate 
Enrollment 



822 
231 

667 



Nonresident Total 
Undergraduate Undergraduate 
Enrollment Enrollment 



1,720 



274 
323 
297 
894 



1,096 
554 
964 

2,614 
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ENROLLMENTS (FALL)— UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 



Fall 1970: 



Fall 1971: 



Undergraduats 
Enrollment 



Graduate 



Total 



Enrollment Enrollment 



UM 

MSU 

EMC 

WMC 

NMC 

MCMS&T 



7,278 
7,447 
3,848 
1,000 
1,413 
960 
21,946 



1,115 
740 
214 
42 
26 

29 

2,116 



8,393 
8,187 
4,062 
1,042 
1,439 
989 
24,112 



UM 

MSU 

EMC 

WMC 

NMC 

MCMS&T 



7,715 
7,456 
3,284 

921 
1,291 

870 
21,537 



1,085 
657 
182 
38 
39 

24 

2,025 



8,800 
8,113 
3,466 

959 
1,330 

894 
23,562 



Fall 1972: 

UM 

MSU 

EMC 

WMC 

NMC 

MCMS&T 



7,508 
7,328 
2,608 

752 
1,019 

753 
19,968 



1,116 

570 
133 
87 
46 

26 

1,978 



8,624 
7,898 
2,741 

839 
1,065 

779 
21,946 
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Fall 1973: 



UM 


7,205 


1,263 


MSU 


7,432 


593 


EMC 


2,557 


200 


WMC 


588 


112 


NMC 


927 


142 


MCMS&T 


711 


38 




19,420 


2,348 



8,468 
8,025 
2,757 

700 
1,069 

749 
21,768 
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1970-71 



U. System Fall Undergraduate Enrollment 21,9U6 91»0f- 
U. System Fall Graduate Enrollment 2,ll6 9.05 

2U,112 100. or. 



U. Syn-.^.r ueneral Funds $20,578,085 
U. System Millage Funds 5.379.0U7 
Total State Funds $25,957,132 



U. System State Funds 
allocated to Undergraduate 

Enrollment : 

$25,957,132 X 91.0JJ » $23,620,990 

U. System State Funds per 
Undergraduate Student : 

$23,620,990 -4- 21,9U6 « $1,076 



1971-72 



U. System Fall Undergraduate Enrollment 21,537 91.U>f 
U. System Fall Graduate Enrollment 2,025 &.6% 

23,562 100. 0^ 



U. System General Funds $19,878,779 
U. System Millage Funds 5«837«09U 
Total State Funds $25,715,873 



y. System State Funds Allocated 
to Undergraduate Enrollment: 

$25,715,873 X 91>h% » $23,50U,30a 

U. System State Fvinds per 
Undergraduate Student: 

$23,50U,308 21,537 ■ $1 .091 
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1972-73 



U. System Fall Undergraduate Enrollment 19»968 91.0' 
U. System Fall Graduate Enrollment 1^978 9.0? 

21,9^6 100. Of. 



U. Syfitc.-. Genera^ Kunds $19,912,378 
U. System Millage Funds 3,930.000 
Total State Funds $25,862,378 



U. System State Funds Allocated 
to Undergraduate Enrollment: 

$25,862,378 X 91.0?$ « $23,53U,76U 

U. System State Funds per 
Undergraduate Student: 

$23,53U,76U -I- 19,968 - $1.179 



1973-7U 



U. System Fall Undergraduate Enrollment 19,^20 89.2^ 
U. System Fall Graduate Enrollment 2.3^*6 10.8^ 

21,768 100. 0J5 



U. System General Funds $22,390,033 
U. System Millage Funds 5.721,095 
Total State Funds $28,111,128 



U. System State Funds Allocated 
to Undergraduate Enrollment: 

$28,111,128 X 89.2« ^ $25,075,126 

U, System State Funds per 
Undergraduate Student: 

$25,075,126 -+- 19,U20 » $1 .291 
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